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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
LI. 

Sit down and count the cost of ploughing up thy 
field, and of searching after the hidden treasure of pure 
and true wisdom, and consider seriously whether thou 
canst sell all for it, both inward and outward riches ; 
that if thou do set thy hand to the plough, thou mayst 
not look back after anything else, within or without, but 
mayst be content and satisfied with the pearl of true 
wisdom and life alone. Isaac PENINGTON. 


BELIEF. 


THE pain we have to suffer seems so broad, 
Set side by side with this life's narrow span. 
We need no greater evidence that God 
Has some diviner destiny for man. 


He would not dream it worth His while to send 
Such crushing sorrows as pursue us here, 
Unless beyond this fleeting journey'’s end 
Our chastened spirits found another sphere. 


So small this world—so vast its agonies— 
A future life is needed to adjust 

These ill-proportioned, wide discrepancies 
Between the spirit and its frame of dust. 


So when my soul writhes with some aching grief, 
And all my heart strings tremble with the strain, 
My reason lends new courage to belief, 
And all God's hidden purposes seem plain. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE DIVINE IN NATURE.—II. 


THE next field of microscopic study which opened 
before me was that of the plumage of birds. I had 
studied all the systems of classification in use amongst 
ornithologists of that time, and was satisfied with 
neither. As a structure existing among birds alone, 
the feather seemed to me to offer some clue to sys- 
tematic order in this class of animals, and I hoped 
that the differences it might show in the various 
groups, would be useful in pointing my way to a nat- 
ural classification. 

While working with a small microscope of low 
power, at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Prof. 
Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C., one day entered and saw how inefficient was the 
instrument for the task I had undertaken. The next 
morning he laid a roll of bills on the table before me, 
remarking, “I have a friend who has more money 
than he knows what to do with. He sends you this 
for a good microscope. Take it and repay it to sci- 
ence many times.” That friend was George W. 
Childs, of Philadelphia. I record the incident be- 
cause it is due alike to the scientist and the philan- 
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thropist. Doubtless it was only one of a thousand 
cases in which timely aid was offered to enthusiastic 
effort. Not only did Prof. Baird help me to see what 
would otherwise have remained hidden, but he di- 
rected his assistants to send to me any specimen of 
feather of which I might be in need. My opportuni- 
ties for study were therefore exceptionally good, and 
I profited by them by making myself acquainted with 
the leading differences of structure in the feathers of 
the various groups in the whole class of birds. 
Mary Peart, whose drawings of butterflies are unex- 
celled by those of any living artist, lent me her aid by 
making a number of beautiful drawings direct 
from the microscope, few of which have ever 
been published, owing to the fact that after many 
months of study, the volume of WNitsch, pub- 
lished by the Ray Society of London in 1867, 
was placed.in my hands. This German author 
had devoted the leisure of thirty years to the same 
study, and his drawings were so perfect that they 
might have been taken from my own microscope. 

Of course I was discouraged from venturing on 
the expense of an American publication, as at that 
date it would have been a serious, if not impossible, 
effort. I have since greatly regretted that circum- 
stance, as the field was wide enough for both, and as 
the majority of my drawings were of instructive de- 
tails not included in the work of Nitzsch. I did, how- 
ever, utilize these by enlarging them so that they 
could be seen at a distance, and giving lectures upon 
them to appreciative audiences, so that in this manner 
something was done for science—not as much as 
should have been accomplished, but all that was at 
that time in my power. 

It would require a volume even to show the scien- 
tific uses of these drawings. Suffice it to say here 
that either by the down or by the mature feather, or 
by some peculiarity of its structure, almost every 
great group in the whole class of birds can be distin- 
guished, in some cases even families being recogniza- 
ble, although at the meeting points there may be a 
blending of characters. 

My studies were by no means lost to me, person- 
ally. They had served to clarify my ideas of classifi- 
cation, and I was quite ready to accept the arrange- 
ment of those more recent ornithologists who placed 
the earliest of extinct birds at the base of the class, 
and their successors in time, in ascending order, un- 
til, finally, the singing birds were reached as the high- 
est outcome of the class, in more recent geological 
periods. 

Selecting twenty-four primary characters, I traced 
one or the other of them, in a spiral of ascent, around 
a central axis, from the lowest to the highest of birds, 
and became fully convinced that a truly natural classi- 
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fication could only be represented by a series of 
branches, taking their rise at successive periods of 
time after the development of the earliest known bird 
in the Jurassic, each branch proceeding towards the 
differentiation and perfection of its own types, but 
never again uniting with any other branch, any more 
than the lower limb of a tree unites with a higher one. 
A new branch may carry up characters belonging to 
a lower one, and may unite with these, something be- 
longing to its adjacent branches, but it will also pos- 
sess some dominant characteristic belonging to nei- 
ther—something which shows a rise in organization 

a step in advance towards the perfection intended. 
3ut as the branch should diverge as widely as possi- 
ble, there must be expected great differences within 
its own limits, some superior, some inferior, and some 
of a perfectly balanced nature. As the branches rise 
around the central axis, they lose one by one the in- 
ferior characters, the superior ones becoming domi 
nant until the highest ideal is attained. 

Applying these principles to each class in the ani- 
mal kingdom, and to plants as well, I studied them 
for their verification, so that beginning with ornitho- 
logy, I was led gradually to the whole system of life, 
and to the cosmic influences which govern all the 
worlds. Once started in the pathways of nature, 
there is no stopping place, and can be none, since the 
infinite is leading the finite. Our mortal limitations 
are around us, bounding our powers, and these limita- 
tions, being God-given, should be cheerfully and even 
reverently admitted, and obeyed; but that the desire 
to know all we can of the universe of which we are a 
part, can ever be extinguished in the human mind, I 
do not for one moment consider possible. 

Going back to the egg to see how much prepara- 
tion must be made before a feather can be developed, 
we find by observation and experience that a gentle 
warmth must be applied either by the mother bird or 
by an artificial incubator, to start into activity the 
germ already provided. The production of a living 
bird by either mode is so common that we forget that 
it is a miracle. Yet it belongs to a class of phe- 
nomena the most mysterious in nature. All birth, 
whether of a sun and its planets, or of the inhabitants 
of our earth, is so marvelous that we may well be 
stilled into silence before any manifestation of its 
wonder. A little carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen, and we have vitalized protoplasm, out of 
which are produced all living things. From the pro- 
toplasm a cell with an enclosing membrane and a 
nucleus—more cells, and here is the beginning of a 
chick. Let us break an egg each day and see how 
pulsaticn begins ; how arteries ramify; how veins re- 
turn; how a spinal column and brain are formed; how 
all the organs of the senses are defined; how bone 
and muscle take their places, and finally how a skin 
is fitted to cover the whole. In the skin a tiny cap- 
sule—within that a central bag—in the bag an artery 
to supply blood, and a vein to carry away the re- 
jected material—a nerve to stimulate these into ac- 
tion, and to direct exactly how the downy tuft shall 
be formed. For there is a difference. If the egg be 
that of a duck or goose, the tuft shall be of one kind. 


If it be of the barndoor fowl it shall be another, and 
so on through all the birds hatched with a downy 
covering, and soon able to follow the mother and pick 
up their own food. For those sea birds which are 
swimmers, reared in nests, the down will be of a dif- 
ferent character, longer and more silky, and so 
through all the tribes with helpless young till we 
come to those in which there is no down preceding 
the true feather, or only a remnant of what was once 
of use. This is the case with the singing birds and 
with several other groups approaching them in a cer- 
tain degree. The humming-bird is not a singer, but 
it is hatched as nude as any. In these cases the feather 
arteries and veins and nerves do not begin to act at 
once. They await their proper time. When they 
do begin their work they complete it rapidly, and by 
the time the bird is strong enough to use the muscles 
of the wing, the feathers are ready, but the true 
feather is quite different from the down, which, in the 
lower orders, precedes it. It is far more complicated 
in structure, and in form, color and size may differ 
with every species. The parts of the feather require to 
be named to facilitate description. Thus the main 
stem or quill is the shaft. Its border on each side is 
the vane. The latter is composed of threads known as 
barbs. These are fuzzed by smaller parts termed 
barbules, and these bear hooklets and barbicels. Now 
barbs, barbules, barbicels and hooklets differ with 
every tribe, and some birds are without one or the 
other. The variety in the class is so astonishing that 
it is difficult even to imagine it. 

When the feather is forming, out of the proto- 
plasm secreted by the blood a granule is extracted 
and deposited between the inner and outer bag of the 
double capsule. In this manner a ring of granules is 
formed, and they give rise to cells. The cells are the 
starting-point of a ring of barbs. Two of these unite 
to form the stem, which rises and carries with it the 
adjoining pair of barbs, and so on until the whole ring 
is lifted and the outer capsule bursts, when the feather 
continues to rise and by the constant addition of cells 
from below, is finally completed, the lowest and latest 
being the downy part at the base of the vane. The 
barbs consists of numerous cells flattened out into a 
plate, which is covered by a transparent horny mater- 
ial. This horny material is itself formed of spindle- 
shaped cells without a nucleus, the cells being visible 
under the microscope in their young stage, but soon 
lost in their transparency. It is the material out of 
which the quill is formed, and also the hooklets here- 
after to be mentioned. At one edge the barbs send 
up at right angles to their floor, a wall of perhaps one- 
fifth their width, and from the edge of this wall, bend- 
ing over the barb, arises a fringe of barbules. Exact- 
ly at the right spot to enable them to catch into the 
barbules of the next plate, the hooklets are placed so 
that they may strengthen the vane as far as possible, 
and yet leave it extremely light, pliable and elastic. 
It is, in fact, a double weaving of the vane. The 
hooklets being transparent, and under the micro- 
scope appearing silvery, are very beautiful objects in 
bules which bear them can always be distinguished 
addition to their marvelous workmanship. The bar- 
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from the barbs, because they consist of a single line of 
cells, instead of many. The edge of each cell in the 
line, when expanded to a point but not hooked, is 
termed a barbicel. 1 do not know of any especial 
office which these structures perform. They appear 
to me to be simply unformed hooklets which are not 
needed. 

In the geese and ducks, where a very close tex- 
tured oily feather is required to shed water, the hook- 
lets are much more numerous than they are in the 
feathers of the walking birds or amongst the singers. 
Amongst the latter, the hooklets may be reduced to 
four or five in number upon each barbule, just where 
it curves to clasp the threads in advance of it. 

In the attainment of beauty imperfections 
are frequently used, but always with purpose. Thus 
in the soft and graceful plume of the ostrich it is the 
absence of hooklets which permits the loose flowing 
of the barbules, the barbs being left to float freely in 
the air. To the same cause is due the ornaments of 
the cranes, herons, paradise birds, and the grace in 
the tails of many species, including some small warb- 
lers of Australia known as emeu wrens. 

In the lyre bird the ornamental pattern of the two 
large feathers, which give it the name, is outlined by 
the omisison not only of hooklets, but also of the bar- 
bules themselves, thereby giving a transparent effect 
to the tracery of the plumes, the result being no less 
beautiful than remarkable. 

In many species the barbs are omitted for a cer- 
tain distance, and then resumed for purely ornamen- 
tal purposes, the alternations of naked shafts and 
barbed ones being highly effective. This kind of or- 
namentation is especially to be seen amongst the four 
hundred species of humming birds, and is also to be 
noticed in the saw-bills and night jars, as well as some 
other birds. 

In methods of adornment we can scarcely imagine 
one which has not been employed. Burnished metals 
give the impression of hardness, but along with the 
most brilliant metallic plumage, the softness of the 
feather is always retained. In the humming birds 
of America, and the sun birds of Africa, the colors in 
vertebrate life reach their highest expression. The 
extreme variability in different lights may be par- 
tially explained by the microscopic structure of the 
feather as seen in our common ruby-throated hum- 
ming bird which visits our flowers, and nests with us, 
retiring southward to escape our winter’s cold. 

In this bird the most brilliant spot is its throat. 
Taking the feather of a dead bird from this part we 
find that the greater portion of it is dark in color and 
wholly lustreless. Only about seven barbs on each 
side of the stem, are of ruby glowing like fire. These 
are close set with barbules which overlap each other 
firmly, and are further strengthened by the binding in 
of the threads in which they end, thus forming a sel- 
vedge so that to the unassisted eye the brilliant 
part looks like a single scale. Hooklets would 
be useless here, consequently there are none. 
Each barbule is a flattened plate with an up- 

per and a lower side, and an anterior and pos- 
terior margin—four surfaces in four different 
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colors. The upper is a 
so brilliant that it is adequately 
reproduce it by art. This is complemented by green. 
The anterior margin is of gold, and the posterior dark 
plumbeous. 


magenta or ruby, 


In life, as the bird moves we see the 
ruby, the green and the gold, as the light happens 
to fall on either surface, and, under the microscope 
all four of the colors are revealed as the barbule is 
turned in different ways. 

In the loose barbs of the pea fowl, gold, green 
and rosy bronze seem to play much the same part. In 
the whole magnificent array of this bird there is not a 
single harsh contrast of color. All the tints are ac- 
cordant and blend softly into each other. They be- 
long to that part of the spectrum from yellow green 
to rosy purple, and violet, passing through shades of 
blue in the “eye” where the color is most intense. 

The most striking effects are produced by con- 
trasts of color, as in the parrots, toucans, trogens and 
others. It is also true that the lighter colors of the 
underside of the body are apt to be contrasted with 
the deeper tints of the upper. This is not universal, 
as there are frequent exceptions, but it is sufficiently 
common to attract attention in viewing a collection 
from all parts of the world. It is, moreover, true 
that the finest singers of the world, or nearly all of 
them, are inconspicuous in their colors. In the de 
velopment of their vocal organs, and in the refine- 
ment of the nervous organization which enables them 
to enjoy their own music with intensity, they appear 
to have left color of plumage behind them. But as a 
whole the class of birds exemplifies the laws of color, 
which, born of light, appear everywhere in our solar 
system. The clouds of evening, unpurpled and 
golden, brilliant with a thousand dyes in the glory of 
the setting sun, are scarce warmer in their tints than 
is the plumage of tropic birds. These find their hues 
repeated in flower, insect, gem, and pearly shell and 
drop of dew, and the stars burn on through the ages, 
flashing to their banded mates the same responses. 
The moon in her silver purity, the skies lighted up 
by auroral splendor, brown earth, lichened wood, 
mossy sod, and night black spaces, all have their 
counterparts of color in the feathered world. There 
are souls of lily purity for the delicate tints of earth 
and sky, and fully rounded natures; the true poets 
and painters of our race, for the colors of the universe 
in all their harmonious diversity. To each of these 
God gives his ordination and approval, and from all 
should ascend a daily hymn of thanks for the benisons 
bestowed. GRACEANNA LEwiIs. 

Media, Pa. 


THE world looks at ministers out of the pulpit to 
know what they mean when in it.—[Cecil. ] 
3¢€ 

Ir thou desire the love of God and man, be humble; 
for the proud heart, as it loves none but itself, so it is 
beloved of none, but by itselfe; the voice of humility 
is God’s musick, and the silence of humility is God’s 
rhetorick. Humility enforces, where neither vertue 
nor strength can prevaile, nor reason.—[ Francis 


Quarles. ] 





THE MINISTRY OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 
At the time of London Yearly Meeting last Fifth 
month the subject of the ministry took a remarkable 
hold upon Friends, and since then, especially in view 
of the conference on the subject ordered by the 
Yearly Meeting to be held in the autumn, there has 
been a great deal of very searching discussion in 
the Friend, the British Friend and the Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner. All this discussion does not 
bear directly on the situation in our branch of the So- 
ciety in America in regard to the ministry. For in- 
stance, the question as to recording ministers has not 
as yet come to be a matter of as practical concern with 
us as it is felt to be among English Friends, though in 
some of our meetings it has been a matter of serious 
consideration. But the discussion, taking it all to- 
gether, goes to the “ roots of Quaker ministry,” and 
is as interesting for us as if it had been carried on 
with particular reference to our own situation. 

The subject was first brought up in the London 
Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, and was 
the outcome of a minute sent down the year before 
calling attention to the need for “ spiritual effi- 
ciency ” in meetings for worship. It was introduced 
by Edward Grubb, who said that the most serious 
question now before the Society is how to vitalize the 
ministry and to raise its quality. ‘“‘ We are,” he said, 
“at a critical point, when the question is whether a 
‘ priesthood of all believers’ is to be a practical real- 
ity or not, whether a wholly non-professional ministry 
can be maintained in the face of the altered conditions 
of life. We shall not find the answer to this ques- 
tion by repeating ancient formulz,or following Amer- 
ica, or letting things drift. The foundation of im- 
provement must be a deeper spiritual experience, 
raising the spiritual level of us all.” 

In the discussion that followed the whole question 
was considered very frankly and from different points 
of view, the outcome being that the yearly meeting 
directed the convening of a conference on the min- 
istry which might place recommendations before the 
yearly meeting next year. It was afterward arranged 
that this conference should be held at York in Elev- 
enth month. 

Following are extracts from articles and com- 
munications that have appeared in the various Eng- 
lish Friends’ papers during the summer and fall: 

The Friend (London) for Sixth month 12th, 
said editorially: “Discussion in the Society of 
Friends is now happily lifted from small questions to 
that which is vital to the progress of every church, 
the direct ministry of the gospel. This theme is evi- 
dently to the fore for some time to come.” 

“The next week the Friend said in an editorial 
on the acknowledgment of ministers: “In view of 
the conference on the ministry, . .. we must recognize 
that there is much that is lacking in the ministry 
among us, but it does not follow that it is desirable to 
abandon the acknowledgment of ministers altogether. 


“ A free ministry is on its trial. If it ends in con- 
fusion and every man doing that which is right in his 
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own eyes, it will have been weighed in the balance of 
experience and found wanting. But is itso? We be- 
lieve not. We believe there is a great deal of gospel 
ministry at the present time among Friends, acknowl- 
edged and unacknowledged, in which we may all 
heartily rejoice. . . 

Probably there was never the exercise of 
a greater variety of gifts in the ministry than there 
happily is to-day. The learned and the unlearned, 
the carefully-thought-out discourse and the impromp- 
tu exhortation and thanksgiving, the simple exposi- 
tion and reading of scripture, the freshly-expressed or 
the newly-comprehended truth, all have their appro- 
priate place and opportunity in our meetings for 
worship. ... This growing variety and diversity of ex- 
pression in the ministry may have made it harder for 
monthly meetings to act with uniformity. But this 
lack of uniformity may be just the means in the hand 
of the Supreme to lead us out into a more solid 
unity.” 

In the Friend of Seventh month 17th there is a 
letter from Caroline E. Stephen, the author of “ Qua- 
ker Strongholds,” the same letter appearing also in 
the “ British Friend ” for Seventh month: 

“Many Friends have, I know, long believed that 
the practice of ‘ recording ministers ’ should be aban- 
doned. Slowly, and as the result of some years of ex- 
perience in that position, I have come to the same 
conclusion. I believe that experience shows the cus- 
tom to be (notwithstanding some practical conven- 
iences, real or apparent), full of snares both to the 
recorded and the unrecorded. For the lists of the 
true and divinely-qualified ministers, and of those hu- 
manly regarded as such, will never quite coincide; 
while the distinction, important as it is, between the 
mere record of a fact and the conferring of an office, 
is by no means obvious to all, or always fully borne in 
mind.” 

The British Friend in its issue for Seventh 
month has an article by Charles Heath Clark who 
speaks of the great importance to the life of the So- 
ciety of the practice of recording ministers, and con- 
tinues: “ The origin of the system seems difficult to 
trace ; but there is reason to believe that it grew on to 
the life of the Society, rather than that it was at any 
given date consciously adopted. Perhaps it never 
would have been adopted had it been first examined 
in all its bearings as a fresh departure in church gov- 
ernment. If it had been so considered, it is difficult 
to believe that the practice could have been felt to be 
in harmony with that complete spiritual equality 
which undoubtedly was aimed at by the founders of 
our body. ... A sense of inconsistency between prin- 
ciple and practice in this matter has, apparently, al- 
ways been present with some among us, who have 
shown it by refusing the acknowledgment of their 
own ministry. ... 

“It may be that the necessity for a change would 
have been felt earlier in our history had not the spir- 
itual life of the Society been for a long period re- 
duced to a low ebb, and the vocal ministry limited to 
a very few. Under such conditions a system may 





have been workable which, amid circumstances of 
greater life and activity, soon revealed signs of in- 
herent weakness. .. . 

“The first difficulty [with the system of record- 
ing] has been that of deciding whom to ‘ record’ and 
whom to leave. If the original intention was that the 
recognition of the Church should correspond with 
the exercise of the gift of vocal ministry, then the 
system has utterly failed to carry it out. The occa- 
sional utterances, the hesitating offerings of loving, 
earnest souls, which represent to us one of the price- 
less treasures of a free ministry, have found little or 
no place in the recording system. Those whose ser- 
vice has led them a little away from the beaten track, 
who have not conformed exactly to the accepted 
standards, who have struggled to be true rather than 
to be ‘sound,’ have had to wait; and some of them 
died waiting. Often we feel that quantity rather than 
quality must have been the reason for taking ‘ action.’ 

“The difficulty of making any human record cor- 
respond with, and neither lag behind nor go before, 
the divine power and inspiration, is probably insur- 
mountable. .. . 

( Continued on page 810.) 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON PEACE. 


[The following peace lesson, which we take from the /nterchange 
(Baltimore) for Eleventh month, might be used on Twelfth month 28th, 
which has been agreed upon and will be observed by many congregations 
as Peace Day.] 


Read Matthew, xxvi., 47-54 and John, xvii., 28-38. 
Gop’s promise to Abraham was that in his seed 
should all nations of the earth be blessed. Genesis, 
xii., 3. 

The promised Messiah was to be of the house of 
Judah, and to him should the ingathering of the na- 
tions be. Genesis xlix., 10; Jer., iii., 17. 

His kingdom was to last forever. Dan., ii., 44. 

He should execute judgment and justice. Jer., 
xxiii., 5; Isa., ii., 1-4; ix., 5, 6, and Isa. xi., I-10. 

He was to be a conquering prince. Zech., xiv., I- 
3, and 9; Isa., xi., 13. 

Summary : God was to visit his people and to him 
was to be a gathering of all nations, he would judge 
them with righteous judgment and there should be 
peace. 

At the same time there was a strong belief that 
the Messiah would destroy the enemies of Judah. By 
the time Christ came this belief was uppermost in the 
minds of men. Indeed, the conditions of the Jewish 
people were such that a warlike Messiah seemed to 
be the only one who could deliver his people from the 
foreign yoke, and cause all nations to flock to Jerusa- 
lem, the only king, in short, who could fulfil ancient 
prophecy. 

Jesus, the one whom we accept as the Messiah, 
came indeed of the tribe of Judah, but he came as the 
son of poor parents and spent the greater part of his 
life as a carpenter. When he reached years of dis- 
cretion he joined himself with those who desired 
righteousness and was baptized of John in the Jordan. 
Then perhaps with greater vividness than ever before 
came upon him the realization of his mission as the 
Messiah of the Jews, the deliverer and Saviour of his 
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people. At the same time came the temptation to 
gain these ends as did other great deliverers. Ina 
moment he saw the kingdoms of the world, the glory, 
splendor, and power which they had won by the force 
of arms. Could he not by the same means achieve 
the same results, and with these results could he not 
accomplish greater things? for was not he the son of 
the God of all the earth? 

But no, down through the ages rings the answer, 
“ Get thee behind me, Satan, for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.” 

After this come the three years of Christ’s public 
ministry. This should be briefly reviewed in the 
classes, laying special emphasis on the way in which 
he entered into the lives and interests of the poor. 
Most of his followers were fishermen. Once when 
they had labored all night and caught nothing he 
bade them cast the net once again. They did so, and 
now there were so many fish that they could scarcely 
drag them to land. Luke, v., 4-11. He fed the hun- 
gry; he healed the sick; in short he supplied the needs 
of those around him. Matt., xi. 6. He taught his 
disciples that he who would be greatest in his king- 
dom must be the minister, the one who served others. 
Matt., xx., 25-28, and he himself washed their feet. 
John, xiii., 4-17. Of himself he said, “ The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” 

The men of that day were unable to stand this 
teaching of loving service to God and to their fellow- 
men (see also the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
Luke, x., 29-37, and the account of the rich young 
man, Mark, x., 17-23) for more than three years. 
They did not want a serving Christ but a fighting 
Christ. Some have thought this was what induced 
Judas to betray his Master, that he did it in hopes of 
forcing him to declare his mission as the Messiah. 
Whether this view be correct or no, does not affect 
us here, the fact remains that Jesus had the chance of 
defending himself with the sword and refused to use 
the opportunity, but said, ““ My kingdom is not of this 
world, if my kingdom were of this world then would 
my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews; but now is my kingdom not from hence.” 
John, xviii., 36. Christ’s kingdom was God’s king- 
dom and he used God’s weapons of warfare. The 
members of God’s kingdom do not fight. Christ, the 
great founder of this kingdom upon earth, spent his 
life in serving others; yes, and when he found that 
the life of service was not sufficient he poured out his 
life that he might serve them to the uttermost. 

What has been the result of Christ’s life of unre- 
served outpouring of himself for others? 

That out of all nations men have come to him and 
have found blessing and rest. 

That he has established a kingdom whose laws are 
righteousness and peace, and one which will last for- 
ever. 

That those nations which most nearly follow him 
have been the leading nations in the world’s history. 

That the world conquering power is the power of 
loving service, for it is the power of God. 


N. R. H. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH Ig, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 


us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
Wirth this issue the Young Friends’ Review is united 
with the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. The two papers 
desiring to make their appeal to exactly the same 
people, it has been felt by those responsible for each 
paper that the work of each could be carried on most 
effectively by issuing them jointly. 

The name of the joint paper is to be the FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER, but that the name of the Young 
Friends’ Review does not appear in the title does not 
mean that it is merely absorbed and is no more to be 
heard from. 

The Friends who started the Young Friends’ 
Review in Canada felt that there was a need for the 
new paper that no other publication was filling. 
When the Review was moved to New York City it 
became possible to enlarge it and to widen its scope 
and its field of usefulness. 

Now when athird move is made, it is with the 
thought that the work of the Young Friends’ Review 
may be carried on still more effectively and that the 
younger paper is to have a distinct influence on the 
older. The editors of the INTELLIGENCER, in taking 
up the work of the Review, will endeavor to let none 
of the lines along which its promoters have been 
working be lost sight of, and wi'l hope that all those 
who worked so devotedly for the Review in Canada, 
and all those who have been making sacrifices for it 
in New York, will feel their responsibility for it still, 
and help to make the joint paper truly a FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER and Young Friends’ Review. 


THE OBSERVANCE OF CHRISTMAS. 
THE Friends of earlier days felt it necessary to bear 
a testimony against the observance of special days 
and times as more sacred than others, and the ad- 
herence to this principle developed among us the 
custom of not observing Christmas in any way. The 
attitude of the Society has greatly changed in this 
respect, indicating a healthful tendency toward prog- 
ress; for the need which called forth the testimony 
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has largely passed away, and this particular day has 
taken on a significance which extends its influence far 
more widely than it could ever have reached in its 
primitive observance as a sacred day in the churches. 

Positive far-reaching influences in society have 
radiated from the impressions made upon the world 
by the familiar story of the manger-cradled babe, and 
the shepherds’ anthem, “ Peace on earth, good will 
to men.” The so-called Christmas spirit that has de- 
veloped in the world has something truly and deeply 
Christian in it. Whenever the anniversary season 
rolls around, all society feels more or less the general 
tendency toward good will to men. Men hold their 
purse strings less firmly, and there is a general 
thoughtfulness for others rather than ourselves. 

At this time more than at any other during the 
year, the realization of the brotherhood of man comes 
closer to human hearts. Our Christmas gifts to the 
poor are bestowed now, less with a feeling of alms 
giving than of lightening the burdens of those who 
are heavy laden, and bringing gladness into lives 
shadowed by illness, poverty or misfortune. A day 
that tends to make us a little less absorbed in the pur- 
suit of worldly gain, to bring into play the better in- 
stincts of mankind, to stimulate healthful pleasures 
and to turn men away, for even a day, from the 
thought of self and its interests, to bring us nearer to 
the realization that all men are brothers, serves a pur- 
pose so important to the final success of Christ’s mis- 
sion upon earth, that Friends do well to observe 
Christmas in a way that will most helpfully promote 
these ends. 


There is perhaps a danger that gift-giving at 
Christmas time may become perverted from the noble 
purpose that it should serve, by being degraded into 
a fixed exchange of commodities, or a bestowal of 
gifts from a sense of equity to repay in value some- 
thing received before. Friends may individually ren- 
der their share of helpfulness in resisting the ten- 
dency toward gift giving without the heartfelt good 
will of the giver, and the establishment of a feeling of 
obligation in a custom which depends for its useful- 
ness and beauty upon the spontaneous manifestation 


of affection, interest or sympathy. A beautiful cus- 


tom which appeals to the better instincts of mankind 
ought to be safeguarded as far as possible against the 
dominion of worldliness and selfishness. With each 
returning Christmastide the hearts of men are more 
ready than at other seasons to be persuaded of the 
practical utility of the first Christmas anthem. Let 
us, in so far as in us lies, make use of the open door 
of opportunity to teach men the meaning of Christ’s 
lowly life of loving and of giving. 
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THE FARM AS A LABORATORY. 

Boys and girls from country homes to whom the 
way does not open to stay on at school and college to 
“complete” their education may find something to 
think about in what the distinguished biologist, Pro- 
fessor Whitman, has been saying about the farm as a 
biological laboratory. As quoted in an editorial in 
the “ Independent ” for Twelfth month roth he says: 
“The study of living plants and animals, under con- 
trol and cultivation, is what is now most needed for 
further advance in biology. We cannot hope to make 
much more progress in the study of the laws of hered- 
ity until we have the means of investigating the phe- 
nomena in the series of generations and under con- 
ditions that admit of decisive experimental tests.” 
He believes that the biological farm is the next step 
in the study of nature. The further advance cannot 
be made in the biological laboratories of to-day be- 
cause they are limited almost exclusively to the study 
of dead material. 

The “ Independent ” quotes also President Jordan, 
who says, “ The best thing a college can do for a 
young man is to bring him into the right sort of con- 
tact,” and points out that the country home does this 
and also “furnishes the curious mind with the very 
best object lessons, to inspire the mind and purify the 
heart ”; and the great thing about the country home 
is that it is not only a school of instruction but also 
of application. Every one of the sciences can be put 
into immediate practice. There is nothing to hinder 
even the application of mental science and mathe- 
matics. Arithmetic is not in its highest use in stocks 
and brokerage, but rather in the practical affairs of 
production ; when applied to the problem of doubling 
the quantity of corn to the acre; or of improving the 
quality of potatoes or beans. 

“While many of our ablest men,” says the “ Inde- 
pendent,” “have been working in laboratories and 
museums, other equally great and able men have been 
plowing out, and hoeing out, and planting out some 
of the most important problems in life’s history. . . . 
The problem now is to bring these two together. . . . 
The farm recognizes the value of the school, the 


school begins to recognize the value of the farm.” 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
Four great English scientists, whose investigations 
have given a new trend to the world’s thought, were 


Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley and Spencer. Of these, 
Herbert Spencer, who died last week in his 84th year, 
was perhaps the greatest. In his “Principles of 
Psychology’”’ he stated the doctrine of evolution as 
the universal plan of all things, now accepted by 





leading theologians as well as by scientists, before 
Darwin had completed his plan of zoological evolution. 
To quote the Springfield Republican, Spencer taught 
that energy forever proceeds in one course : ‘“‘ That is, 
from the protoplasm or undifferentiated matter, 
through the monad,a simple cell, up to the great 
animal creation and man himself, who reasons of all: 
—from the atom up through the entire complexity of 
worlds. It is, as we have said, the reconciling idea; 
materialists cannot but find in it the substance of their 
beliefs ; spiritualists equally discover in it the perfec- 
tion of a divine life, which assuredly must work in 
this fashion, not making out of hand, as man makes 
his house or his steam engine, but simply living frcm 
one form into another, and into. all forms, as it was in 
the beginning, isnow and ever shall be, wor]d without 
end.” the 


Tennyson gave poetic expression to 


universal truth of Spencer’s theology in his lines: 
‘‘ Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasir g purpese 
runs, 


And the thoughts of man are widened in the process of the 
suns.”’ 


Spencer's “‘System of Synthetic Philosophy,” 
published in ten volumes, appeals to students only, 
but his introductory work, ‘“ Study of Sociology,” can 
be understood and enjoyed by the ordinary reader 
and would be a valuable book for First-day school 
workers. That part of his world-renowned treatise, 
“ Education,”’ which deals with moral training, should 
be read by every parent and teacher. 

The reiterated charges that Spencer was an 
atheist showed a complete misunderstanding of the 
man on the part of his accusers ; he did not deny the 
existence of God but simply declared that the great 
Power that pervades and controls the universe is 
“unknowable.” While the faith that sufficed for 
him would be unsatisfying to most human hearts, 
‘he was reverent of all things, all the processes of 
Nature from the ether and the star-dust in it to the 
orderly procession of the equinoxes and the highest of 
intelligences, which lies beyond the ken of man, that 
infinite energy which informs all with its one life, and 
moves with endless unfolding and continuous ethical 
purport through cycles in whose midst we only gaze 
and guess and wonder.” 


Tue day returns, and brings us the petty round of ir- 
ritating concerns and duties. Help us to play the 
man, help us to perform them with laughter and kind 
faces, let cheerfulness abound with industry. Give 
us to go blithely on our business all this day, bring 
us to our resting beds weary and content and undis- 
honored, and grant us in the end the gift of sleep. 
Amen.—|[ Robert Louis Stevenson. | 
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BIRTHS. 


LAWRENCE. —In East Berlin, Connecticut, Eleventh 
month 7th, 1903, to Dr. George W. and Letitia Reeder 


Lawrence, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth Reeder 
Lawrence. 


DEATHS. 


GAUNT.—Suddenly, on Eleventh month igth, 1903, at 
Mullica Hiil, N. J., Sarah E. Gaunt, in her 81st year. Inter- 
meat Eleventh month 21st in Friends’ cemetery, Mullica 
Hill, N. J. 

HALL. —Suddenly, on Twelfth month roth, 1903, Edward 
W. Hall, of Mendenhall, Chester county, Pa., aged 73 years. 
[aterme2at at Friends’ burial-ground, south of West Chester, 
Pa, 

He was a man who took great pleasure in the simple and 
the beautiful things of life, and enjoyed his home and his 
friends. He was industrious and possessed great integrity of 
character, and was faithful to the principles held by Friends. 


McDANIEL.—Died, Eleventh month 5th, 1903, at the 
residence of her husband, William W. McDaniel, gog West 
Seventh street, Wilmington, Del., Mary C. McDaniel, in her 
49th year; a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting ; 
oldest child of Martin W. and Jane Meloney. 

Her dz:ath resulted from pulmonary troubles of about 
seven modaths, which she bore with Christian patience. She 
at first was very desirous to regain her health and help to 
train their only child, a son to years old, but after a time 
oeca ne reconciled, leaving all to the will of her Heavenly 
Father, desiring to be released when it was his will. How 


precious a memory to parents, brothers and sister that their 
loss is her eternal gain. 

OGDEN.—On Twelfth month gth, 1903, at his home, 
Riverton, N. J., Edward H. Ogden, in his 72d year. 

He was president of the Grandom Institute, president of 
the Consolidation National Bank, manager of Swarthmore 


College, and for several years chairman of its Finance and 
Building Committee, and trustee of the Endowment Fund, 
director of the Provident Life and Trust Company, president 
of the Preston Retreat, and president of the Riverton Saving 
Fund. In 1869 he entered the malting business as a member 
of the firm of Francis Perot’s Sons, thus continuing the link 
of a firm that dates from 1687. 

SHARPLESS.—Twelfth month 7th, 1903, of pneumonia, 
after an illness of about three days, Alfred Sharpless, in his 
82d year. He was a son of Nathan H. Sharpless and Martha 
Price, his wife, and a grandson of Philip Price, who was 
several times a Superintendent of Westtown School 

Alfred lived a long, varied and active life, and withal was 
a kindly andtender-spirited man, devoted tothe best interests 
of the community, hisfamily andfriends. He was a life-long 
mem er of West Chester Preparative Meeting of Friends. 


WAY.—At his home in Hockessin, Del., on the morning 
of Tenth month 21st, 1903, Jasper Cope Way, in his 81st year ; 
a member of Centre Monthly Meeting. 

WHITE.—Near Langhorne, Pa., Twelfth month oth, 
1903, Tacy N., wife of Nathan B. White, in her 76th year. 
Though not a member of the Society of Friends was a regular 
attender of First-day meetings for many years as long as her 


health permitted. Interred at Friends’ burial-grounds, 
Langhorne. 


WILLIAMS.—In Willistown, on Twelfth month r1th; 
1903, Thomas H. Williams, in the 54th year of his age, son 
of the late William and Amy Hall Williams. Interment at 
Goshen Friends’ burial-ground. 


WRAY.—Suddenly, in Rochester, N. Y., Twelfth month 
4th, 1903, Mary E., wife of G. Ellis Wray, youngest daughter 
of Edmund M. and Anna H. Carpenter, in her 40th year; a 
birthright member with Friends. 

Thus while we wonder, weeping, 
On the hidden yet to be, 

We trust the Lord is keeping 
Our loved ones still to be. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE LESSON LEAVES. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

In an article written by Jesse H. Holmes, on ‘‘ The Lesson 
Leaves,’’ in INTELLIGENCER of Tenth month 17th, he asks, 
‘* Would it not be desirable to talk over, in the columns of the 
INTELLIGENCER, some of the matters connected therewith ?"’ 
I fully agree to the need of ‘‘ talking over '’ this subject which 
is of so much vital importance. With this end in view | 
wrote an article on the same subject for the INTELLIGENCER 
of Seventh month 19th, 1902. As far as I know my article 
did not cause much of a ‘‘ talking over '’ the subject, though 
it was most heartily seconded and endorsed by Lydia J. 
Mosher, of Granville, N. Y., inthe INTELLIGENCER of Seventh 
month 26th, 1902. But I hope there has been much thinking 
on the matter and that we will now hear expressions. The 
most vital question is, ‘‘Shall we return wholly to the 
International Topics?"’ At the General Conference, heid 
at Lincoln, Virginia, it was decided that instead of continuing 
to use the portions of Scripture selected by the so-called 
International Committee, as a basis for the Lesson Leaves, 
Friends would have a committee of their own go to the same 
Bible and select topics for them. This arrangement stood 
till the Richmond Conference, when it wasreported that some 
schools had lost heavily by the change. Tosave their further 
depletion it was decided that hereafter Friends should have 
leaves both on the topics selected by their own committee 
and those of the International Committee. This has never 
been satisfactory. It is frittering away our time, talents, and 
money on two series of lessons, when all is needed on one. 
Shall we continue this? I knowof no other church, however 
large, so wasteful of its resources. Is it not far wiser to 
return wholly to the International Topics? Is it not all gain 
and no loss todo so? Somethink this means that our lessons 
shall be prepared and served out to us by said International 
Committee. I recently heard an intelligent elder talk that 
way. Why any onecan think sol donotknow. Havinga 
series of lessons of our own now prepared on said topics 
refutes this. And if they would examine the Lesson Leaves 
of the many churches that use these topics they would find 
that they all handle them differently. Our committee can do, 
as they are now doing—construct lessons to suit Friends 
views ; only by concentrating their best efforts on the one 
series they can make it what it should be—an honor to the 
Church. By using the International Topics we can avail our- 
selves of the thought expressed on them by any, or all the other 
churches. How much better to have these helps than to 
undertake to build lessons with our own efforts solely. 
Besides, how much more Christian it looks to have some things 
in common with other Christians. Because we sometimes 
find thoughts in some of the lesson papers that don't suit us 
is certainly no reason why we should not use all of them that 
we like. Surely, as far as I have examined them, there is 
much more that is truly spiritual and uplifting than otherwise. 
They sometimes make mistakes, but all are liable to do so. 
I have sometimes seen thoughts in our own Lesson Leaves 
that were calculated to lower our love and respect for the 
Bible, instead of encouraging our children to frequently read 
it, as our Discipline inculcates. 

But with the return to the International Topics, shall we 
have them forallclasses? Most churchesdo ; but they have 
lessons on them adapted to the different ages. I think this 
practicable and best, and I would have the Scripture for each 
lesson printed at its head. All other churches do, as far as 
I know. If only two pages are used for each lesson I would 
have them opposite so that all the lesson is before the reader 
without turning a leaf. And by all means publish lessons 
for every First-day in the year. Otherchurches do, and they 
generally have a review forthe last First-day of each quarter. 
By doing the same we can keep in touch withthem. We 
always have some schools in session. When we have many 
we should print many leaves—when few, print few ; and, too, 
there are always some in those schools that are not in session 
who wish to study all the lessons. Not having lessons for 
every Sabbath is a loss to many. Numbering breaks all 
harmony —besides, there is inspiration in the thought that 
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millions are with us in studying the same portions of the 
Scriptures at the same time. We should get all the hints we 
can from experts in Sabbath school work. We are com- 
paratively young in the work. The International Committee, 
and most of those who prepare lessons for the schools of 
other churches, have spent a life time in trying to make their 
schools most efficient as nurseries of their churches. They 
have succeeded admirably. Our Church needs such a 
nursery, and needs it badly. We are all aiming for the same 
goal. Shall we avail ourselves of the immense help we can 
get by co-operating with these experts in the work, or shall 
we selfishly cut entirely adrift from other Christian workers 
in the blessed Sabbath school work? I truly believe the one 
course means an uplifting in all spiritual growth—the other 
standing still or retrogression. 
Stephenson, Va. CHARLES E. CLEVENGER. 
FROM EDWARD COALE, 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

AFTER much planning and overcoming numerous discourage- 
ments we find ourselves (my wife and daughter being with 
me) at this place for the winter. We left home on the 21st 
of Eleventh month, stopping two days with a son in Peoria, 
Ill., and arriving here on the 27th nearly worn out with our 
long ride of three anda half days and four nights. Our 
Pullman was very comfortable and officials kind and attentive, 
as the employees of the great Santa Fe always are. Before 
going further permit me to pay a just tribute to the memory 
of our dear friend Joshua L. Mills of Clear Creek, Illinois. 
I attended his funeral just a few days before we left home. 
Having been associated with him so much in our society 
work and social intercourse the loss comes very close home, 
not to me only but to our entire Yearly Meeting —always 
prompt in the attendance of meetings far and near, which 
during the last year required over twelve hundred miles 
travel. Not only local is his loss, but like that of our dear 
brother, Howard M. Jenkins, his loss is felt by our whole 
Society. 

Our journey was without especial incident except that we 
were on the road Thanksgiving day, and some of our fellow 
passengers learning that | was a minister insisted on holding 
a thanksgiving service and my leading it. There were only 
two courses to take, either to comply or to refuse 
to enter the open door that I was not instrumental in open- 
ing ; so of course the effort must be made. Several denom- 
inations were represented. The service began by singing, 
which soon drew the entire company to our end of the car, 
and several from other cars. This was followed by Bible 
reading, prayerand an address. Songs were interspersed, 
and numerous thanksgiving testimonies were borne, closing 
with solemn, impressive prayer. It seemed strange, away out 
on the mountain and desert waste of Arizona, amid the 
rumbling and roaring of the rushing train, that we strangers 
to each other, feeling the drawing ties of Christian fellow- 
ship, should be willing to blend our voices thus in thanks- 
giving and praise. We were glad the effort was made. 

We havea son, and my wife has a sister here, and we 
anticipate a pleasant winter. A great profusion of flowers, ripe 
and ripening fruits and vegetables are everywhere to be seen. 

It was our privilege to-day to attend Friends’ Church, 
where we listened to an exceedingly zealous discourse on 
Zeal, especially as applied to Christian life, in which many 
forceful and impressive points were made. I was invited to 
the pulpit, but declined, feeling very keenly the effect of our 
long journey, though otherwise I would have had no objec- 
tion to complying. 

John Henry Douglas lives here and was at meeting to- 
day but did not preach. We felt the better for going and 
will go again. The cordial hearty handshake so character- 
istic with every phase of the Society of Friends is not lacking 
here, and in silence does an effective work. We hope to be 
able to move around among Friends somewhat and you may 
hear from us again. We represent the tourists of moderate 
means, and our going will be measured by the capacity of our 
pocket book. The distance from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco is nearly five hundred miles. EDWARD COALE, 

337 E. Fourth St., Long Beach, Cal. 
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WE have received a copy of the program of the New 
York and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Association for 1903-4. 
They meet twice a month (First-day evenings at 8 o'clock) 
alternately in New York (226 East 16th St.), andin Brooklyn 
(116 Schermerhorn St.) 

The general subject for the year is, ‘‘A Comparison of 
the Teachings of the Philosophers with the Views of 
Friends.'" The program is as follows : 

BROOKLYN. 
Twelfth month 13th, ....... 
Dr. Chas. McDowell. 
First month 1roth,. . .... .. . EPICTETUS. 
Amy J. Miller. 
Second month 14th,. ....... 
Edward B. Rawson. 
Fine mettle Rh se hw 
Arthur C. Smedley. 
Fourth month tof, . 2... i. 2 
Walter Haviland. 
of Ud een 
Rachel W. Underhill. 
NEW YORK. 
Eleventh month 22d, ....... 
Mary S. McDowell. 
First month 24th,... .. Aba ti 
Henry M. Haviland. 
Second month 2068, ......\< +s «'«- 
Alex. H. McDowell. 
‘Fear Sete, Sree) aie ca es 
Edward Cornell. 
Fourth month 24th, ee ae 
Harriett Cox McDowell. 
Fifth month 22d, . . ‘‘ FRIENDS AND PHILOSOPHY.” 
Prof. B. F. Battin, of Swarthmore. 


. . PLATO. 


. KANT. 
. . HEGEL. 
. . EMERSON. 


. SPENCER. 


. SOCRATES. 
. . SPINOZA. 

. . LOCKE. 
. ROUSSEAU. 


. THOREAU. 


For the closing exercises of the Woodstown, N. J., First- 
day school, Twelfth month 13th, after the individual texts 
had been given, ashort memorial exercise was held for Isaac 
H. Hillborn. Sarah B. Peterson read the editorial referring 
to him in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and several bore testi- 
mony to the love and high regard in which he was held at 
Woodstown. Pleasant memories of the past were recalled, 
and when the children were asked how many remembered 
him nearly every hand went up. An impressive silence 
followed and the school adjourned. 

Ten members of the Conference Committee on the pre- 
paration of First-day school lessons met at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day afternoon and 
evening. They had an interesting and profitable session. 
A tentative outline of the plan upon which they are working 
will be given next week, so that others who are interested may 
make helpful suggestions. 


Alfred Moore, an Orthodox Friend, filed exceptions in 
Common Pleas Court, No. 5, to-day to the granting of a charter 
to the ‘‘ Friends’ Beneficial Society of Pennsylvania,’’ the 
application for incorporation of which is being heard by David 
Lavis, as master. 

Alfred Moore files the exceptions on behalf of himself and 
of such other members of his sect as may hereafter join in the 
exceptions. The chief objection to the incorporation of the 
new society is directed against the use of the word ‘‘ Friends "’ 
in its title. 

He declares that as the corporators of the association are 
not Friends, in the sense of being Quakers, and have no 
connection with that religious body, the use of the word in 
the title is misleading and will tend-to confuse the public and 
may reflect disadvatageously upon the society. —[Philadel- 
phia Ledger.] 


THE reduced production of cotton in America has 


stimulated efforts to raise it in Africa, Asia and South 
America, England and Germany being especially active in 
seeking new sources of cotton supply in their own colonies. 
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THE MINISTRY OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 


( Concluded from page 805. 

“ When these difficulties have been met, and the 
step taken, we are not confident that any gain has re- 
sulted, in the majority of instances, either to the So- 
ciety or to the individual concerned. As an encour- 
agement to the minister, such recognition is a failure, 
because it has been in most cases so long delayed that 
it has caused often more of discouragement than of 
the reverse, and has come only after the early hesita- 
tions, doubts, and fears have been largely lived down, 
and confidence in the service of the Master has be- 
come established. 

“ There is, too, a distinct danger that a recorded 
minister, seated in a gallery facing the congregation, 
comes to feel his or her position in these respects as 
a call to preach, and in this way feels a responsibility, 
aud enters upon service beyond that ordered by the 
Spirit of God. 

“ Looked at from the point of view of the congre- 
gation rather than of the minister, the case is more 
serious still. It is here we come in sight of what, to 
many of us, is a fatal blot on the present practice. 
Some of our meetings have suffered, and life in them 
is being dwarfed to-day because of a system which 
tends to center in a few a service the responsibility 
for which should be felt by all, without any limits or 
distinctions of man’s arranging. . .. After more than 
twenty years’ experience of some measure of service 
in the vocal ministry of our meetings, the writer is 
bound to confess that when entering a meeting with 
a ‘strong gallery’ the sense of personal responsibil- 
ity is wont, even now, in large measure to depart 
from him. Must not this be experienced to a much 
greater extent by the younger members of our meet- 
ings, whose service is a necessity to the vigorous and 
progressive life of the Church? 

“A further objection is that the existence of a 
system which causes anyone with a special gift for 
vocal ministry to be known as a ‘ minister’ tends to 
exalt this particular service, at the expense of the 
ministry of life. ‘ Ministry,’ in its true sense, is too 
large a gift to be restricted to any one class of ser- 
vice, or any individual member of Christ’s Church. 
Christian ministry is wide as human life and service, 
and anything that causes it to mean less tends 
towards poverty.” 

As to the reconstruction of the present system the 
writer is “not clear that, beyond possibly some 
strengthening of the eldership, anything is neces- 
sary.” The suggestion that the list of recorded min- 
isters should be periodically revised, would, he thinks, 
if adopted, leave things practically unchanged. “ The 
difficulties that now prevent ‘ recording’ in so many 
cases would be in no way removed; and practically 
persons once ‘ recorded * would remain on the list for 
life.” 

In the London Friend for Eighth month 7th, 
Georgina King Lewis writes on the subject, “I can- 
not refrain from emphasizing my deep conviction that 
we shall be deluding ourselves altogether if we hold 
the idea that the healthy condition of our meetings 
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for worship is going to be insured by dropping the 
system of recording approval of the spoken word. 
Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty—tib- 
erty to speak and liberty to keep silence; and if we 
feel as Paul did, and I see no other justification for 
| speaking, that ‘ necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe 
is me if I preach not the gospel,’ we shall not be in- 
fluenced by any other motive. The failure we mourn, 
and the variety of opinion on this subject of record- 
ing is an indication of weakness that is not going to 
pass away simply by ceasing to record. At the same 
time it is ‘a very small thing’ to be judged by man’s 
judgment, and to prove that we do not place import- 
ance on outward organization I trust that the prac- 
tice will be discontinued, and that those who are re- 


| corded will be as those who are not, that we may the 


more steadily look for the Divine approval on our 
ministry and the baptism which alone can make us 
able ministers of the word.” 

The British Friend for Eighth month has an arti- 
cle by William Edward Turner on “ The Church and 
the Ministry,’ with an answer to it by the editor. 

W. E. Turner hopes “ that no hasty change will be 
made without a clear view that a better position—a 
more helpful and constructive policy—can be assured 
to the Church.” 

“We often hear complaints about inefficient and 
unhelpful preaching, and of the need of a deeper, 
more comprehensive and instructive ministry. Do 
Friends expect to produce a better-equipped body of 
ministers by external changes which can have but 
little connection with spiritual development? .. . 

“Some of us who are no longer young, but who 
can recall how much the sympathy of the Church 
meant to us in the early days of our ministry, may 
well be excused if we ask our brethren to pause ere 
they seek to abolish a simple spiritual order, unless 
and until they are able to offer an effective con- 
structive substitute for maintaining the responsibility 
of the Church, and securing that the liberty of the in- 
dividual shall not degenerate into caprice.” 

The editor of the British Friend, in reply to this 
article, said, ““ We gladly make way for this statement 
of a position which is not ours, in the earnest desire 





We believe that an effective substitute [for the re- 
| cording system] could be found in an extension 
of the eldership both in personnel and in du- 
ties. Let us have a committee of elders who really 
| represent the thoughtful and spiritually-minded in 
our congregations; let them meet frequently, and 
convey from time to time collective but private mes- 
sages of sympathy and encouragement to those who 
are speaking helpfully, even if briefly and infrequent- 
ly; of advice to those who ‘are going beyond the 
measure of their gift,’ or not using it to the best ad- 
vantage; of loving desire that those who seem to 
have a gift, but to be neglecting it, may be faithful 
to the Divine requirements. In such ways we be- 
lieve the Church can control and foster the ministry 
| far better than it does at present.” 

In the Friend for Ninth month 18th there ap- 
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pears an editorial on the subject of the Gospel min- 
istry, devoted in great part to summing up and 
weighing the arguments that have been brought out 
in the letters that have appeared on the subject in the 
columns of the Friend. The writer of this editorial 
says, “ One conclusion is clear, namely, that the min- 
istry of the Gospel among us is such as to make ur- 
gent need for the approaching conference. Second- 
ly, the terms of reference from the yearly meeting are 
clear—‘ carefully to review the whole subject of the 
condition of the ministry as now recognized amongst 
us, especially as it is affected by the regulations of 
our discipline.’ Thirdly, it is manifest that ‘ wide- 
spread discontent’ exists respecting the present ar- 
rangements for the ministry among us. Fourthly, 
the discussion shows that while the question of the 
recognition of ministers is a complex problem in the 
minds of Friends, there lies at the back of it the much 
larger and wider problem of the actual condition of 


the ministry itself and of the mind of our community 
towards it... . 


“ While it is evident that there must in good or- 
der be some recognition of gifts, it is also evident 
. . that the recognition at the present time needs 
serious modifications. . . . That it is injurious to do 
anything which shall create a class for life must com- 
mend itself to all, but the simple act of recognition of 
a gift cannot in itself create a class. That many seri- 
ous inequalities exist is manifest. But we may not 
sacrifice right lines of action because of inequalities 


PENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY. 
PUBLIC meetings were held in the auditorium of the Young 
Friends’ Association Building on the afternoon and evening 
of the 8th, to commemorate the 37th anniversary of the 
Pennsylvania Peace Society. The opening address in the 
afternoon was made by the President, Hon. William N. 
Ashman. Dr. Rebecca Moore read an address, ‘‘ Man versus 
Country."’ The orator of the afternoon was Scott F. Hershey, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Boston, Mass. 

The attendance in the evening was larger than usual and 
the program was full of interest. The singing of the ‘‘ Peace 
Rallying Song,’’ led by Professor Batchellor, was as 
enthusiastic as could be expected in an audience composed 
mostly of Friends whose musical education had been 
neglected. Rev. Matthew Anderson (colored) gave interest- 
ing ‘‘ Echoes from Rouen Peace Congress,"’ to which he was 
a delegate. He said that nowhere in Europe did he and his 
wife suffer any inconvenience because of their color. An 
enjoyable reading was then given by Vera Anita Bailey. 

Charles Wood, D.D., in an address in which he argued 
that men are not yet ready to dispense with force said: ‘‘It 
is tremendously significant when a man like Professor Fiske, 
of Harvard, should say that the time is coming when every 
vestige of strife and all the feelings which accompany an age 
of strife, shall disappear forever. Isn't that only the vision 
of the Hebrew prophet? The spiritual prophet and the 
scientific prophet stand at last on the same platform and are 
looking forward to the same consummation.”’ 

Henry W. Wilbur, in an address which illustrated his 
argument, said: ‘‘ The advocate of peace is not a forceless 
being, but a being who believes in force. The 
peace man believes in constructive force ; he disbelieves in 
destructive force. The only force in the world 
which counts in the long run is the moral force which inheres 
in a consecrated soul on fire with a sublime conviction. 
Men and women of this stamp have been the ones who have 
moved the world.”’ 


ELLIGENCER. 


TO PREVENT THE SHIPPING OF LIQUOR 
INTO “DRY” COMMUNITIES. 


No more important general legislation affecting the temper- 
ance question has been proposed for over a decade than the 
Hepburn (H.R. 4072) Dolliver Bill (Senate 1390). This 
measure is simply designed to make state legislaticn cn the 
liquor question effective by allowing the laws of the state to 
have complete jurisdiction over liquor shipped into the state 
both before and after delivery. Prohibition, whether state 
wide or local, and all forms of local option legislation will 
not have a fair test without this law. The bill is before the 
Judiciary Committee in both houses of Congress. 

The special thing desired now is that those interested in 
the passage of this bill write short, courteous appeals to 
Senators and Congressmen on the Committees and to the 
Congressman of the writer's district to do everythirg in their 
power to secure the prompt and favorable consideration of 
the measure by the Committees and its early passage in both 
branches. For this purpose the names of the Committee in 
Senate and House are herewith appended. 

Senate Judiciary Committee: George F. Hoar, Mass. ; 
Orville M. Platt, Conn. ; Clarence D. Clark, Wyo. ; Charles 
W. Fairbanks, Ind.; Knute Nelson, Minn.; Louis E. 
McComas, Maryland; Chauncey M. Depew, New York; 
John H. Mitchell, Ore.; Augustus O. Bacon, Georgia; 
Edmund W. Pettus, Ala.; Charles A. Culberson, Texas; 
Joseph C. S. Blackburn, Ky. ; Thomas M. Patterson, Colo. 

House Judiciary Committee: John J. Jenkins, Wis. ; 
Richard W. Parker, New Jersey; De Alva S. Alexander, 
New York ; Vespasian Warner, Ill. ; Charles E. Littlefield, 
Maine; Lot Thomas, Iowa; Samuel L. Powers, Mass. ; 
Robert M. Nevin, Ohio; Henry W. Palmer, Penna. ; George 
A. Pearre, Maryland; James N. Gillett, Cal. ; David A. De 
Armond, Mo.; David H. Smith, Kentucky; Henry D. 
Clayton, Ala.; Robert L. Henry, Texas; John S. Little, 
Ark. ; William C. Bentley, Georgia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL (PHILADELPHIA). 
OLD PUPILS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual business meeting of the Old Pupils’ Association 
of Friends’ Central School was held in the School Lecture 
Room, Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, at 4 o'clcck 
in the afternoon of Eleventh month 30th. About 70 members 
attended, and a live interest in the affairs of the Association 
was exhibited. 

Change in the constitution was provided for, allowing 12 
members on the Executive Committee instead of 9, as hereto- 
fore, and establishing the office of assistant registrar. 

In the report of the Executive Committee mention was 
made of the death of Aaron B. Ivins, Honorary President of 
the Association, which occurred Second month 13th, 1¢03, 
his loss being keenly felt by the membership. 

It was reported that in Second month last a lecture by 
Professor Heilprin on Mt. Pelée was given under the care of 
the Committee. It was recommended that a similar enter- 
tainment and educational feature once a year should beccme 
a regular event and part of the privileges of membership in 
the Association. 

The invested funds of the Association amount to $1,500, 
the interest on which is available for the expenses of the 
Association. 

It was suggested that the day of the spring sports of the 
school in Fifth month be made regularly an Old Pupils’ Day 
as it was last spring. 

Members were reminded that they could assist the pupils 
of the school very materially by subscribing to the schcol 
magazine, which appears monthly for nine issues each year. 
The Executive Committee had made this paper its official 
organ. 

To secure for the school a suitable piece of ground as a 
gift, or on a long lease at a nominal sum for out-door athletic 
work was mentioned as an opportunity for interested well-to-do 
friends or former pupils. The students of the school are 
doing good work in athletics, although they are more or less 
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short periods only. 

Other suggestions for work that might be undertaken by 
the Association, individually or as an organization were: the 
providing a fund for enlarging the gymnasium and a room 
for manual training work ; an endowment fund, the Associa- 
tion already having $500 that could be made a nucleus ; the 
securing of scholarships from various colleges. The school 
already has a number of scholarships, and it was thought that 
others might be secured in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Swarthmore, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, Princeton and possibly 
Yale, Harvard and Cornell. 

The two objects for the existence of the Association are: 
the pleasure of reunion with old classmates ; and to be of 
benefit to Friends’ Central School. 

The report of the Registrar showed a membership of 746, 
of whom 45 are life members. This is an increase of 230 
during the year. 

The treasurer's report showed $1,500 invested funds, and 
$1,152.62 cash on hand. Thelife membership subscriptions 
are nearly all invested and further investments will be made 
as way opens. 

The following officers were elected: President, George 
L. Mitchell ; first vice-president, Annie Shoemaker ; second 
vice-president, George J. Watson ; secretary, Sarah Sellers 
Bunting ; treasurer, A. Morton Cooper; registrar, Mary 
Westcott Young; assistant registrar, Alice W. Pitman ; 
executive committee, William Wharton, Jr., Carrie G. Buzby, 
John L. Carver, Mary B. MclIlvain, Thomas P. Bacon, 
Emma Walter, J. Howard Mitchell, Jennie Ambler Way, 
Robert C. Lippincott, Ellen Linton Sellers, Hugh Mcllvain, 
Joseph C. Emley. 

The following evening, Twelfth month 1st, the Annual 
Reunion and Supper was held at Horticultural Hall. Nearly 
700 former pupils and guests assembled and were greeted 
and made to feel at home by the Reception Committee, 
among whom werethe following : Thomas P. Baconand wife, 
John Baird, Joseph Bosler and wife, of Ogontz, George L. 
Mitchell and wife, Edmund Webster and wife, Frank R. 
Toby, Dr. James B. Walker, Hugh B. Eastburn, Harry A. 
Gatchell, John H. Hampton, Jr., from New York, Abram W. 
Harris from Port Deposit, Maryland, Robert M. Janney, 
Hugh Mcllvain and wife, J. Eugene Baker, G. Plantou 
Middleton and wife. Dr. Henry K. Pancoast, Llewellyn T. 
McKee, Fred Taylor Pusey, Howard B. French, William G. 
Foulke, Isaac P. Mather, Frank L. Neall, Alfred Moore, 
President Joseph W. Swain and wife, George J. Watson and 
wife, A. Morton Cooper and wife, Robert C. Lippincott, 
William Wharton, Jr., B. Frank Betts and wife, Thomas 
Shallcross, Jr., Dr. James Tyson, George Piersol and wife, 
S. Raymond Roberts, William Wright and wife, A. Howard 
Old, J. Gibson Mcllvain, Joseph T. Bunting. The social 
character was maintained throughout, and a most charming 
evening was spent in the company of congenial companions 
and acquaintances. During the evening, the President of the 
Association, George L. Mitchell, ’78, introduced Professor 
William W. Birdsall, who addressed the assembly briefly, 
speaking of the sturdy, thorough education that Friends had 
ever required for their children, and the present aims of the 
Friends’ Central School, as well as its past history. His 
remarks were appreciated and most favorably received. An 
orchestra furnished music during the evening and the supper 
was served in the main hall, adding much to the friendly 
character of theoccasion. Among those present were several 
who had entered as pupils the first day the school opened in 
1845. Many of the guests had traveled from afar to be 
present at its Reunion, and from all appearances enjoyed the 
occasion immensely. The Association has every reason to 
be encouraged at its growth and the interest shown by its 
members individually. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Joseph Leidy Society met Third-day, Twelfth month 
8th, and the officers for the first Semester were elected as 
follows: A. M. Taylor, Pres.; Herbert Thatcher, Vice- 
pres. ; Jeannette Curtis, Sec. The exercises consisted of 
lectures and talks on ‘‘ Early Telescopes,’’ ‘‘Osmotic Pres- 
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handicapped by far distant grounds which can be rented for sure,’ ‘‘ Geological Additions to Nova Scotia,’’ and ‘‘ Light- 


ing and Heating a Modern House.”’ 
attended and interesting throughout. 

Percy Bigland, the English artist who painted the 
‘*Quaker Wedding,’’ spoke to the student body in Fifth-day 
morning collection. He commended highly the practice of 
getting together in silence for a little while every morning. 
Speaking of his life in England he told an anecdote about 
his children and a little girl who was educated with them. 
He said that the child had drawn a beautiful little picture 
one morning, a picture with a wall dividing it into halves and 
on one side of the wall she had painted all that was beautiful, 
the flowers and smiling people, and on the other side dead 
grass and frowning, busy people. Then she changed it and 
the wall melted away and the people mingled and all were 
very hapny. And when Mr. Bigland asked her what had 
happenei, she said that the happy people had spoken kindly 
to the ur.:appy people and the wall, which was only of snow, 
was melted by warm friendship. Thus he illustrated the 
power of kindness. His address was very much appreciated. 

Prof. Hayes is issuing for the holidays a humorous story, 
‘“‘A Day in a Brandywine Harvest Field,’’ which is the first 
of a series of prose tales dealing with Chester county rural 
tolk and landscape. 

Recently, Prof. Hayes gave a ‘‘Chaucer Reading”"’ at 
the Century Club of West Chester. On the roth inst., he 
spoke at the West Chester High School on the historical and 
literary associations of Chester County and of the various 
types of character among people there. 

Sixth-day, Twelfth month 11th, the Dickinson debating 
team met the Swarthmore team. The question, ‘‘ Resolved 
that the municipalities of the United States should own and 
operate their street railways.'' The decision was given to 
Dickinson, who had the negative side of the question. The 
debate was very spirited and many thought that Swarthmore 
had the better of the argument. 

First-day, Twelfth month 13th, Beatrice Magill read a 
very impressive paper before the meeting. She spoke of 
the power of peace in a life rough and difficult, telling how 
it above all strengthened and uplifted the busy mind. In 
illustration she read a poem which beautifully pictured the 
calm of the under sea during a violent storm on its surface. 

In Bible class Dr. Holmes spoke of the idea of reward. 
The question turned to athletics and it was thought that 
athletics often failed in its highest aim, which is to render 
a man strong and also to give rest from the pressure of 
business life. 

Dr. Swain will speak before the Washington Young 
Friends’ Association on First-day, Twelfth month 13th. On 
the following day he will address the Friends’ School of 
Washington, while on Third-day he intends to lecture before 
the Baltimore Friends’ School. 

In Memoriam — Waldie Koethen.—The Faculty of 
Swarthmore College desire to express their profound sorrow 
in the death of Waldie Koethen, a member of the Freshman 
Class. He was an excellent student, a young man of fine 
character, high purposes and ideals of life. In the short 
time he was in Swarthmore he won the confidence and esteem 
of his fellow students and the respect and admiration of his 
teachers. That he possessed these high qualities must be a 
consolation to his family and friends in this hour of their 
bereavement. In the Providence of God may his early 
departure from this life impress on those who remain that it 
is the things of the Spirit which abide, and such virtues as 
were possessed by our young friend cannot be lost. 

F.N. P. 


The meeting was well 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Woop.Lawn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Anna S. Walton, Eleventh month 2oth, with 
a good attendance. The president read the 112th Psalm, 
and after the reading of the minutes Mary Lukens read a 
portion of Henry Ward Beecher’s ‘‘ Industry and Idleness.’’ 
‘‘A hearty industry promotes happiness, and health is the 
platform on which all happiness must be built. The poor 
man with industry is happier than the rich man in idleness, 
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tor labor makes the one more manly and riches unmans the 
other. Industry gives character and credit to the young.”’ 
After some discussion the Association took up the subject of 
the proposed change in the lesson leaves. The outline of the 
proposed change, and a paper written by Charles Clevenger 
and read at the Woodlawn First-day School Union, were read. 
After much discussion on the subject the general opinion 
seemed to be that for our First-day school what is needed is 
a return to International topics, prepared according to 
Friends’ principles. The argument for this was that such 
return would tend to makeusmore liberal. Dorothy Walton 
then recited a Thanksgiving poem, and after recess and 
roll-call Louise Walton read a biography of Miriam Gover. 
Francis Wilkinson read two short but very good selections, 
‘*Be Worth Knowing,’’ and ‘‘Too Busy to be Kind.’’ 
Because of the late hour the reading of the ‘‘ Penns and 
Peningtons '’ was omitted for the evening. The program for 
next month was read, and after a short silence the meeting 
adjourned to meet at the home of Lewis Gillingham, Twelfth 
month 27th. Lipa W. GILLINGHAM, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Sarah Lippincott, Eleventh month 29th. 
The silence at the opening of the meeting was followed by a 
Scripture reading by the clerk. 

The topic for the afternoon was ‘‘ The Power of Silence.”’ 
The reading by Prof. J. Edward Harry, of the University of 
Cincinnati, was taken from H. W. Dresser’s book on the 
subject. The book is an interpretation of life in its relation 
to health and happiness, and the selections read showed the 
importance of education of the truer sort, which brings poise, 
develops individuality, and gives health and strength of both 
intellect and body. The most difficult achievements may be 
accomplished by combining repose with power. We have 
not yet learned the power and supremacy of the Spirit, nor 
the value of quiet, systematic thinking. We are unaware of 
the power and value of a few moments of silence. 

The meeting closed with the reading by Rebecca Hopkins 
of a poem, called ‘‘ Aspiration.”’ 

Grace D. HALL, Ass’t Clerk. 


CoLumbBus, O.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of John E. Carpenter, with twenty members present. 
The meeting opened with the reading of a portion of the 
‘Sermon on the Mount,’’ after. which there was a short 
period of silent waiting. 

A communication of encouragement and sympathy from 
the Young Friends’ Association of Short Creek, Ohio, 
Quarterly Meeting was received, which brought forth many 
expressions of appreciation. 

William B. Hersey read a paper portraying the life and 
character of George Fox from childhood to old age, which 
was listened to with great interest. A discussion followed on 
the subject of conscience and the inner light. 

After listening to a poem read by Isaac Butterworth, the 
meeting adjourned to meet at his home First month 3d, 1904. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The third regular meeting of Baltimore 
Young Friends’ Association for the season of 1903-4 was 
held in the library of Park Ave. Meeting-house, Sixth-day 
evening, Twelfth month 11th, 1903. 

The meeting was opened by the reading of the nine- 
teenth Psalm by William S. Pike. The secretary read the 
minutes of the last meeting. Emma J. Broomell, the 
delegate to the General Conference, gave a brief report of 
its proceedings. Joseph J. Janney gave a comprehensive 
and graphic sketch of the period of the separation. Anna 
B. Smedley read an excellent paper upon ‘‘ The Outlook and 
Duty of Friends for the Twentieth Century.” 

The meeting adjourned, and the remainder of the even- 
ing was spent in the enjoyment of a short entertainment 
prepared by the Social Committee. 

HELEN H. EL y, Sec. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on Twelfth month 11th, 1903, 
in Friends’ Meeting-house. The delegates who represented 
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us at Wilmington gave their report. The program for the 
evening was a talk by Dr. Jesse Holmes on ‘‘ The Meaning 
of Evolution."’ He started his talk by defining evolution and 
he told us that instead of its meaning Darwinism as so many 
think, it really refers to universal progress and the process. 
by which things pass from like to unlike and develop along 
their different lines. He said there were three main ways in 
which evolution took place : First, a progressive change, such 
as the earth in its orbit, or people in their movements, and 
there has been constantly a concentration toward the centre. 
Second was the change according to some law, as the 
perpetual change in nature and in animal life, according to 
some law. The growth of society is in an orderly direction, 
tending toward self-government. Third and last, was the 
change in cycles. There would be a wave of development 
and then another wave. Dr. Holmesalsospoke of the death 
of the great scientist, Herbert Spencer, who was one of the 
greatest classifiers of facts of this age. After a few remarks 
and a brief silence, the meeting adjourned. 
ANNA B. DUDLEY, Secretary. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Twelfth month 2d, 1903. The subject for the evening was 
Elizabeth Fry ; a sketch of her life and work was read show- 
ing her to be one of the pioneers of Religious Liberty and 
one of the foremost in Prison Reforms. The 107 Psalm was 
read at the opening of the meeting, it having been the 
favorite psalm of Elizabeth Fry. Our delegate to the 
General Conference held at Wilmington, Del., gave a very 
interesting account of the meetings. Current Topics told of 
Friends erecting a monument to the ‘‘ Early Friends’’ on 
Boston Commons. At roll call short selections were given. 

MARIETTA V. ADAMS, Cor. Sec. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Alfred Marshall, 
Eleventh month 2oth, 1903. The program for the evening 
opened with a reading by Marion Osmond, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Optimistic View of the New Year.’’ Headley White then 
gave arecitation. President Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore, 
addressed the meeting. His subject was ‘‘A View of Nature 
and the Bible.’’ Dr. Harvey Lovell opened the discussion 
which followed. He said that criticism of the Bible might 
lead to irreverence. AdaB. Mitchell said the more religious 
we become the more we see God's work in nature. William 
Ivins gave the thought that the truths that we findin the Bible 
existed long before they were first written by the philosopher 
Moses. MABEL A. Row, Secretary. 


BYBERRY, Pa.—On First-day afternoon, the 6th, a joint 
meeting of the Young Friends’ Associafion and Abington 
Philanthropic Committee was held, with nearly a hundred 
interested friends in attendance. The Scripture reading was 
given by Elizabeth Parry, and after the reading of the minutes 
of the previous session, the report of the nominating commit- 
tee was given. The new officers reported and accepted are 
as follows: President, James Bonner, Jr.; vice-presidentand 
treasurer, John Wood ; secretary, Anna Hawkins; executive 
committee, Rachel Johnson, Gertrude Tomlinson, J. Byron 
Wood and Lilian Shoemaker. The report of the delegates 
to Wilmington Conference was then given, five of the six 
appointed having attended. Carrie J. Atkinson gave a 
review of the morning’s proceedings and Arabella Carter of 
the afternoon. The treasurer's report was then read. 

The attention of the meeting was then given to an address 
by Lucretia L. Blankenburg on ‘‘ What Friends have done 
for the Advancement of Women.”’ She gave a very interest- 
ing account of the Society’s rise, and its attitude toward 
women all along; of the establishment of first school for 
women by George Fox ; of the separate yearly meetings in 
1773 ; of the worthy women who preached the gospel in the 
early days. She also dwelt to some extent on the establish- 
ment of early meeting-houses in and around Philadelphia, 
and ended with a short list of the most notable women in the 
Society, both in the past and the present day. The fact that 
women Friends were progressive was shown, in that five out of 
the eight composing the first graduating class from Women’s 
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Medical College, were members of the Society. Remarks of 
appreciation and of inquiry were voiced by Nathaniel 
Richardson, Sarah C. James, Edward Comly and Arabella 
Carter. 

Minutes of last Philanthropic Conference were read at this 
time. John Wood then read ‘‘ Death of the Flowers,’’ and 
the program for next meeting being read showed it would be 
a Benjamin Hallowell meeting. After a short silence the 
meeting adjourned. A.nG. 


West CHESTER, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
West Chester held its second meeting of the term Eleventh 
month 25th, 1903. 

The chief topic of the evening was a paper entitled 
‘Friends’ in Business,’’ read by Lewis K. Stubbs. In 
speaking of the Friends’ methods in the earlier days, we 
must consider the natural changes in the environments of 
the people in the earlier stages and those of the present time. 

In our business intercourse with each other and as we go 
forth into this industrial and scientific wor]d, which is ever 
leading us onward, we must_still remember the rights of 
others. Robbery is still robbery, and a lie is still a lie in the 
business way, just as it formerly was. We find it just as 
necessary to remember Christ’s Sermon on the Mount and 
Lucretia Mott's motto for daily living. 

The methods of William Penn may be considered an 
ideal business method, for while Penn’s treaty with the 
Indians was never ratified by an oath, yet it was always 
respected. He upheld the dignity of the Commonwealth in 
later transactions quoted, yet triumphed in the end. Let us 
refer to the early Friends’ fidelity and principle in the matter 
of slavery and military service. This illustrates the power 
of our example. There is the need and always will be fora 
vigorous practice of the simple doctrine of uprightness in our 
business life, for a rigid adherence to the truth in its minutest 
detail, for the refusal to take unfair advantage, and for a 
determination to assist others to rise instead of rising our- 
selves by their misfortune. If friends are such a people, 
then only are we worthy of the noble, priceless heritage that 
is ours, and then are we doing something to strengthen and 
sustain the beautiful structure of our society that has been 
erected at such a great cost. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A beautiful little book is ‘‘ Brandywine Days,’’ a series 
of stories by Professor J. Russell Hayes of Swarthmore 
College, in which he portrays rural humors and quaint 
sayings and Brandywine farm scenes and landscape. Here 
is a glimpse from one of the stories, ‘‘In a Brandywine 
Harvest Field”’ : 

Lem Smith loaded the sheaves in regular layers around 
the wagon, while Sam and Ben pitched from either side. 
The trusty horses moved from pile to pile of sheaves around 
the sides of the field. When the load was complete, Sam 
mounted and drove, and Lem lay back on the oats and 
watched the white cloud islands, while Ben touched the 
brakes at the back. Thus they came rumbling down the hill 
with a screeching of locked wheels and enveloped in a fog 
of gray dust, rolled swiftly up the barn bridge, and finally 
tossed the rich burden off into the wide mows. Across the 
hills other men were performing the same harvest operations 
in other fields ; and in that fair seven-mile valley there was 
being enacted one of the epics of labor,—man gleaning from 
the bosom of Mother Earth bounteous sustenance for the 
winter to come,—the ancient, homely, eternal theme of the 
poets, from Virgil, singing so affectionately of 

‘« Wheat and woodland, tilth and vineyard, hive and 


horse and herd,”’ 
to our English Spenser and Herrick and their followers. 

As the men descended with their third load they saw a 
wide straw hat slowly moving among the corn-tassels in the 
next field below, and soon Reuben Dawley emerged from 
the edge of the little green wilderness. 

‘1 seen you boys up here,’’ calledthe old man, ‘‘and the 
fish not bitin’ heavy,—thinks I, I'll just go up an’ look on 
a spell.’’ 


‘* Well, set down under that tree, Uncle Rube, an’ rest 
yerself till we come along back,’’ Sam said to him. 

‘ Yes,’’ added Ben, ‘‘rest yerself, Uncle Rube; I reckon 
you'll not object to doin’ that.’’ And the wagon disappeared 
in a whirl of dust. 

To those who have not met Reuben Dawley | must say 
that he is our staunch and tireless old angler, beloved of 
everybody in and abont Slumberton. Indeed, his fame as a 
fisherman has reached even unto West Chester, for the old 
man treasures a certain little printed slip which he has pasted 
in the back of his compleat Angler. It is a cutting from the 
Daily Vocal in which the genial editor said : 

‘*Uncle Reuben Dawley, the Izaak Walton of Slumberton, 
came into our office yesterday and left an eight-pound carp, 
of his own catching. Call again, Reuben !"’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


HE is not dead ; his mighty thought still lives, 
And shall live through the ages yet to come, 
Our tongues most eloquent seem strangely dumb 
To tell what he to human knowledge gives. 


Wallace and Darwin both discerned the law, 

By which all life develops, change on change, — 
He caught their light and with the wider range 
Of stronger sight, the universe he saw. 


Alive with evolution ! Man, no more 

Content with childish legends from the past, 
Observes, compares, stands up erect at last, 
And finds but myths his fathers’ cherished lore ! 


Spencer, with laurel I would crown thy head, 

For thou hast conquered, not an alien race, 

But age-long ignorance, and in thy place 

Thou stands’t immortal ; No, thou art not dead ! 
HOWELL S. ENGLAND. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


At the request of the Harvard Faculty a conference of those 
interested in football was called and the question whether 
the great college football contests should be continued was 
frankly and thoroughly discussed. The consensus of 
opinion was to the effect that the game had ¢mfroved in 
many of its features in recent years ; that the feeling between 
opposing teams, and particularly between Harvard and Yale, 
was of a friendly nature, and that an effort should be made 
to modify certain apparently objectionable features. The 
opinion was expressed that the game of football is only 
one of many distractions in college life, and that there is no 
evidence that its abolition would necessarily turn the atten- 
tion of students to more serious pursuits. It was felt that 
Harvard is not yet ready to give up the game. 


THE Norwegian Parliament has awarded the annual Nobel 
Peace prize, $39,150, to William R. Creamer, M. P., for his 
work in behalf of international arbitration. William Randel 
Cremer is the founder of the Inter-Parliamentary Conferences, 
which have met since 1888 at Paris, London, Rome, Berne, 
The Hague, Budapest, Brussels and Christiania. He took 
an active part in agitating for a treaty of arbitration between 
Great Britain and the United States, visiting the country 
three times and presenting memorials to the President and 
Congress from members of the House of Commons in favor 
of such a treaty. 

For twenty-eight years W. R. Creamer has been Secretary 
of the International Arbitration League, and is editor and 
publisher of the Arbitrator. In order to advocate inter- 
national arbitration he has visited every country of Europe. 


AT the 23d annual meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform Association held in Baltimore last week, the state- 
ment was made that of the thirteen public servants indicted 
for crime in the Postoffice investigation, not one originally 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILAD’A. 


Under care of 


Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 


Fourth and Green Streets. 
‘Germantown. 


Frankford. 
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entered the service thr a competitive examination. | 
Richard Henry Dana, in discussing municipal appointments, 
said that in Paris, one of the best governed cities in the | 
world, they have put the heads of the departments, and those | 
near the head, under the merit system, leaving them free to | 
choose their subordinates. In America we have put the 
subordinate officers under the merit system and have left the 
heads of departments in politics. 

THE annual report of the United States Indian Inspector 
for Indian Territory says that the five civilized tribes in the 
Territory, including Indians and freedmen, number 84,000 
persons, who hold over 19,000,o00acres of land. There was 
a material increase in population in the Territory. The duty 
of the Government is shown under legislation and agreements 
to allot in severalty the land of the five civilized tribes after 
town sites and other reservations have been made and to 
wind up the tribal affairs, limiting the life of the tribal 
governments to March 4th, 1906. 

THE first annual report of Secretary Cortelyou, of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, is necessarily more a 
plan of work for the future than an account of results accom- 
plished. Asa result of the killing of seals on the Pribiloff 
Islands, 19,292 sealskins were taken for 1903, this being 
3,904 less than in 1902. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, now incorporated in this department, reports the 
casualties on the railroads of the United States for the last 
fiscal year, killed, 3,554 ; wounded, 45,477. 

H. CLAy TRUMBULL, for thirty years editor of the Sunday 
School Times, died at his home in Philadelphia on the gth. 
As early as 1858 he began Sunday school work, becoming a 
Sunday school missionary for the Connecticut State Associa- 
tion. During the Civil War he was a chaplain and was 
confined in Libby Prison. Four of his books originated in 
his army experiences. At the end of the war he became 
missionary superintendent for New England of the American 
Sunday School Union. In 1875 he went to Philadelphia to 
take charge of the Sunmday School Times. He is the author 
of many books and studies, among them ‘‘ Teachers and 
Teaching,’’ and the ‘‘ Yale Lectures on the Sunday School.”’ 
Among the honorary pall-bearers at his funeral were Judge 
W. N. Ashman, Rufus M. Jones, Isaac H. Clothier, John H. 
Converse, John Wanamaker. 


THE estimate of government expenses for the coming 
year sent to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury 
aggregate $624,502,146. 


Fair Hill. 


day School 2 p.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting and of Green Street Monthly 


' ; Meeting : 
Philadelphia Monthly 


Meeting : 
School 9.30 a.m. 


Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School 11.30 a. m. 


Meeting for worship 11am. First-day 
School 10 a.m. 


Meeting : 


Meeting for 
7.30 p.m. 


worship 10.30 a. m., 


Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. _First- 


day School 9.30 a.m. 


Meeting for worship 10.30a.m., 
day School 9.25 a.m. 


First- 


Meeting for worship 3.30 p.m. 


NEWS NOTES. 
CONGRESS will have recess from Twelfth month roth to First 
month 4th. 


Cuicaco has been decided upon as the place of meeting of 
the Republican National Convention, Sixth month 21st, 1904. 


Dr. JOHN LANAHAN, one of the most widely-known 
ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died at his 
home in Baltimore on the 8th 


THE Ohio Commission on Uniform Laws has filed its 
report with the Governor, recommending an act to establish 
a law uniform with the law of other States relative to 
migratory divorce. 


THE struggle in the Hungarian Parliament has at last 
been brought to a close, and there are hopes now of bring- 
ing to a settlement the question as to the compromise agree- 
ment between Austria and Hungary. 


THE new schemes for peasant reforms in Russia are to be 
referred to an elective body composed of prominent com- 
mittees—an entirely new departure for Russia that may be 
a step toward a Russian Parliament. 


GENERAL TZONTCHEFF, the Macedonian leader, left Vienna 
on the 1oth for Paris. He will later go to London, and it is 
possible that he will visit the United States. He believes that 
war between Bulgaria and Turkey in the spring is inevitable. 


FINANCIAL difficulties, which began with the Dowie cru- 
sade to New York, have culminated in Zion City going into 
the hands of receivers. Later the creditors declared Dowie 
solvent and succeeded in getting him out of the bankruptcy 
court. 


Jupson W. Lyons, the negro National Committeeman 
from Georgia and Register of the United States Treasury, 
was invited, with others, to Senator Hanna’s dinner to the 
members of the National Committee in Washington. Several of 
the Southern members of the committee stayed away because 
of the negro’s presence and others left after he was seated. 


RESOLUTIONS calling upon the Government and upon 
Congress to take immediate steps to stop the disfranchisement 
of the negro in the Southern States were adopted on the 14th 
by the Union League Club of New York City, the club which 
was the first to take up the rights of the negro during the 
Civil War, and which fitted out at its own expense the first 
negro regiment to be sent to the front. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


First- 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship 11 a.m. First-day 


12TH Mo. 20 (FIRST-DAY).— CONFERENCE | 
under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor in the meeting-house at Chester, 
at 2.30 p.m. Subject, ‘‘ The Com- 
mittee of Fifty and Temperance Work.”’ 
Speaker, R. Barclay Spicer. 


12TH MO. 20(FIRST-DAY).—THE FRIENDS | 
of White Plains, N. Y., will meet at the 


residence of Elizabeth B. Capions, 62 | Absolutely Pure 
Mamaronack Avenue, at 11 a.m. Will | 


welcome any other Friends. | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


( Continued on page 816.) 
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LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 4° pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. a Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 


velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents, 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By iG Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,*A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of F per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
gocents, 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


#,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th euaenemy Streets, Philad’a. 


WILLIAM Ss. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


8 S. 15th Ste (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 





As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 


FRIENDS’ 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


(Concluded from page 815.) 


12TH Mo. 20 (FIRST-DAY). —SWARTH- 
more College Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion at 7.30 p.m. Program, ‘‘ Friends 
as They Appear to Those Outside of 
the Society," Louis N. Robinson; 
‘« Benjamin Hallowell,’’ Louise Fahne- 
stock ; ‘‘ Glimpses of English Friends 
in Their Summer Settlement at Wood- 
brooke,’’ Dean Elizabeth P. Bond. 


12TH Mo. 20 (FIRST-DAY).—AT YORK, 
Pa., in Friends’ meeting-house, in the 
afternoon, address by Benj. F. Battin, 
of Swarthmore College, on ‘‘ The Phil- 
osophy of Quakerism.”’ 


12TH Mo. 24 (FIFTH-DAY).—FISHING 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting at Millville, 
Pa., at1oa.m. Ministers and Elders, 
day before at 3 p.m. 


12TH MoO. 27 (FIRST-DAY).—HOPEWELL, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association. 


12TH Mo. 28 (SECOND-DAY).—ANNUAL 
Christmas Entertainment of Race 
Street First-day School, in parlor, 1520 
Race Street, from 7.30 to 9.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited to attend. 
Ws. R. Foae, Supt. 


Stenography, Typewriting, 
Mimeographing and Reporting. 


LYDIA ARETE CONN, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTELLIGENC 





ER. 


iy CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF If ee Are 1 in Doubt 


as to the selection of a suitable 
Christmas gift I should be glad 
to have you come to my store 
and perhaps I can help suggest 
something appropriate. I have 
a large variety of goods that 
make ideal gifts,—fern dishes, 
cut glass syrup jars, napkin 
rings, watch fobs, clocks—one 
a miniature imitation grand- 
father clock-—watches and every 
kind of Jewelry. My store is 
nearest to Market Street ferry 
and easily accessible from every 
part of the city. 


W. L. BERRY, 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 
22 South Second Street, Philad’a. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
a, house, under the auspices of the Committee on 

Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. sc.; per dozen soc. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
IRON FENCING AND GATES 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 aster Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
Special attention given to serv- 


CONSHOMOCEEN 
ing families Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pesas. gale etal 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1904. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1904. 


Read the 


figures given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodi- 
cals named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’ 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, (1), - $2.90 
The Nation, ($3), . . 
Literary Digest, ($3), . 
Christian Register, ($2), 
Scientific American, ($3), . . 
Sunday School Times, ($1), . 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), . 
The New Voice, wm). new subs., 
Renewals, 
City and State, ($2), 
The Outlook, ($3), . 
The Youths’ Companion, ‘($t. 73), 
New subscriptions, : 
Renewals, 


4.60 


2.65 


2.95 
3.60 
5.00 


3-35 
3-75 


. 4.80 | 
4.50 | 
4.00 | 


2.85 | 
4.35 | 


MONTHLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
British Friend, (6s,6d & postage), $3.75 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . . 
The Century Magazine, 4), 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . . . 
North American Review, ($s), . 
St. Nicholas, ($3), 

| Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 

_ The Chautauquan, ($2), ‘ 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 

| The Farm Journal, (fo. 50), 

| Table Talk, ($1), ° 

| Harper's Bazar, ($1), . 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to 


us and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each 
(if ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the 


heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 





FRIENDS’ 


Hotel Windle 


19 East Forsytu St,, JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
American and European. Every department modern. 
Near all car lines. Rates, $2 to $2.50 per day. Euro- 
pean plan, 75c, $1 and up, one person. 
a : C. B. SMITH, Proprietor. 
Second House 
The Pennhurst, coos Ses 
Micnican Avenue, Atiantic Crry, N. J. 
Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centrat Avs., Oczan Crtv,N. j 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-tike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


POLLY put the kettle on— 

(It has been sterilized, I hope ?) 
Polly, put the kettle on— 

(And washed with antiseptic soap ?) 
Polly, put the kettle on— 

(The water's filtered, scrubbed, sun- 
dried, dusted, polished, shaken, 
brushed, sifted, Pasteurized and 
ironed, I see !) 

Polly, put the kettle on ; we’ llall take tea. 
—[Jack Appleton, in Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune. | 


FURNITURE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Three floors are filled with furniture 


suitable for gifts ; every ordinary kind for 


furnishing the home, and nota few extra- 


ordinary things. A few suggestions : 


Women’s Weathered Oak Writing Desks 
from $9.00 to $15.00 

Women's Golden Oak Writing Desks from 
$7.50 to $75.00 

Women's Mahogany Writing Desks from 
$20.00 to $85.00 

Women’s Mahogany-finish Writing Desks 
from $7.50 to $30.00 

Women's Golden Birch Writing Desks 
from $14.00 to $21.50 

Women's Bird's-eye Maple 
Desks from $10.75 to $36.00 

Women's Inlaid Mahogany Writing Desks 
from $28.00 to $45.00 

Golden Oak Morris Chair Rockers, frame 
only—special at $6.75 

Mahogany-finish Morris Chair Rockers, 
frame only—at $6.75 

Golden Oak Morris Chair Rocker Frames 
— $8.25 and $8.50 

Mahogany-finish and Mahogany Parlor 
Cabinets—$14.00 to $173.00 

Vernis-Martin and Gold Parlor Cabinets 
—$55.00 to $225.00 

Golden Oak Combination 
special at $13.50 to $58.00 

Antwerp Oak Combination Bookcases— 
special at $23.00 to $30.00 


Writing 


300kcases— 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY EXCURSION 
FARES VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

On December 23d, 24th, 25th, 30th, 
31st and January Ist, the Southern Rail- 
way will sell round trip tickets from 
Washington, D. C., to points south and 
southwest at rate of one and one-third 
one-way fares plus twenty-five cents, final 
limit January 4th, 1904. 

Tickets will be sold to students and 
teachers of schools and colleges, at the 
above rate, on December 
inclusive, with final limit January 8th, 
1904, upon presentation cf certificates 
signed by the Superintendents, Principals 
or Presidents thereof. 


Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger | 


Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, will furnish 
all information. 


WASHINGTON. 
HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
December 28th has been selected as 
the date for the Personally-Conducted 


Holiday Tour of the Pennsylvania Rail- | 
will | Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
cover a period of three days, affording | 


ample time to visit all the principal psints 


road to Washington. This tour 


of interest at the National Capital, in- 
cluding the Congressional Library and 
the new Corcoran Art Gallery. Round- 
trip rate, covering railroad transportation 
for the round trip, hotel accommodations, 
and guides, $13.00 or $10.50 from Tren- 
ton, $11.50 or $9.00 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points, 
according to hotel selected. Rates cover 
accommodations at hotel for two days. 
Special side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of 
hotel coupon. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to Ticket Agents, or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


THE correct way to pronounce Maeter- 
linck is ‘‘ Mahterlink,’’ not Mayterlink or 
Metterlink, as itis variously called. The 
French pronounce it Mayterlink, because 
the sound of ae in French is ‘‘a’’; but 
in Belgian French the ae is pronounced 
‘‘ah."’ Maeterlink is a Belgian, having 
been born at Ghent in 1864. He has been 
styled ‘‘ The Belgian Shakespeare.’’ It 
was in 1890 that he first became famous, 
upon the production in Paris of his play 
‘«La Princesse Maleine."’ 


Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


PENN [IUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Scasennilifainosiiiand 


INTELLIGENCER, 


16th to 224, | 


: J. H. Ringe; Jr., 





ili 
LEARN SHORTHAND. 
Taught by mail or in school. 
Moderate rates. 


PROVIDENT SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
805 Provident Bui!ding, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





STENOGRAPHING, TYPEWRITING. 
Mimeographing a Specialty. 
MARY M. KITE, 

407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Streets, Phila 


Bell Phone, 52-10 Walnut. 
Prices Moderate. Keystone ’ Phone, 70-09 Race. 


STENOGRAPHER GEO. B. COCK, 


Girard Building and 
Tito. 216 W. Coulter St. 
Thompson Shourds* 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


| Richards & Shourds. Jobbingattendedte. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
REAL ESTATE. 


Ringe & Ellis, 
Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 


Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S.W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Rea! Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Before You Give Out 


your next order fo- printing let us send a representative 
of Tue Brppre Press totalk it over with you. An ex- 
change of ideas is always ,rofitable, and in this case 
jncurs no obligation on your part. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 


Epwarp T. Bipp.e. Howarp Bippte. 


S. E. Cor. 10th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 
Prof. Daniel Batchellor 


has made a special study of the voice in relation 
to health, especially as regards nasal and throat 


troubies. 
Correct Habits of Breathing 
and intonation taught. Send for circulars. Address 


3104 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mince Meat 


A Christmas Luxury 


| 
Makes a fitting climax to 


a good dinner 


Favor Delicious 


Absolutely Pure and Wholesome 
No Seeds No Dirt 
CLEAN 


| EDGAR BRICK 
CROSSWICKS, N. J. 














iv FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
Full Paid Capital, $ 125,000.00. 2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


Georce Foster Wuite, President, Treasurer and Trust Officer; W. Lane Vertenpen Vice-President; 

“ orGAN BuntineG, Secretary; Lewis Lawrence Smitu, Solicitor. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Wi-ls prepared and kept free of charge where this Company is named as Executor 
Aims at perf*ct service and perfect Security. Eicher the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank wiil receive deposits tc this compan: 









Joszpn T. Buntine, Second Vice-President ; 




















WHY DOES 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


ADVERTISE FOR DEPOSITS 


From Everyone who wants to save money 
EXCEPT THOSE IN NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 





It is its sole business to help others to keep their money safely. 
New York and New England have good Savings Bank Laws. 


In all other States the laws do not sufficiently protect. 


While here and there may be found a safe mutual bank, the great majority are stock 
corporations. 





Such Banks are not so safe as the Savings Banks of the State of New York. 


No matter how near or how far you may live from New York it can 
at least do you no harm to send a postal card to 


The Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 


And get their little booklet telling all about 


BANKING BY MAIL 


GIRARD TRUST COM PANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 






Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 











CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 CAPITAL (subscribed), . o . « » $500,000.00 

bos . CAPITAL (paid in),...... . . 250,000.00 

Acts as Exscuror, Apministrator, Trustes, Acts as TrusTEE oF CORPORATION MorTGaGss. SURPLUS - ~ 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. ; R : ° 208. 

Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. Dercerront ness re.ans ov Reoneamsation UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 42,349-29 







INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CorrcRaTION REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
AccounrTs. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rear Estates. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. E. B. ev President, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
7 endeinhipeninnall ——______—_—__—__—_—_—_— | Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from f2 and upwards, per annum 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.&° Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 



















The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 

































































DIRECTORS 
Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the ee: $ 4,457,613.08 Nicuotas Brice, - Botton Winrenry, 
Surplus belonging to Insurance Account,. . . 6,317,764.17 , S. Davis Pace, ARREN G. GRIFFITH, 
Assets of the Company, . . , . - » + 61,615,271.43 | Josern R. Ruoaps, Epwarp G. McCottin, 
| Joun F. Lewis, Avrrep I. Puituips, 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives nade: on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, | | Tuomas R. Grit, Gzoxce M. Wacwes, 
| Cuas. S. Hincuman, rank W. Paut, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. Ew np < Scenes. nen annie Venate, 
| Jounw H. Craven. Horace B. Pearson 
OFFICERS. Rainiacngent nati z 
Samuel R.Shipley,. . . . . . . . « President DIRECTORS. 
T. Wistar Brown, . . . . . Vice-President — Re Statey, _— ¥ ana, 
Asa S. Wing, . . . . . Vice-President T. Wistar Brown, illiam ngstreth, TT 
oseph Ashbrook,. . Manager of Insurance Dep’t Henry Haines, Edward H. O, > CLEMENT A. WOODNU 
. Roberts Foulke, ....... . . Trust Officer Richard Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 
avid G. Alsop, ce . . . Actuary Charles Hartshorne, . Preston — Undertaker 
. Barton Townsend, . . . Assistant Trust Officer Asa S. Wing, obert M. Janne 
a ~<a cs Treasurer Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, and Embaimer 
eer, Sas SS hws oo 8 Secretary Frank H. Taylor. 


1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


TeverHuone, Porrar eg 38 D. 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 





